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THE ENGLISH LADY IN POLITICAL LIFE 



BY EDWARD PORRITT 



From the beginning of the nineteenth century to the end 
of the first decade of the twentieth England had twenty- 
three Prime Ministers. All except Pitt and Balfour were 
married. No country can possibly be richer in political 
memoirs than England. Its history for the nineteenth cen- 
tury could be written from memoirs, diaries, and corre- 
spondence if no other material were available. Women's part 
and interest in politics are discernible in the last half of the 
eighteenth century when quite a number of women of wealth 
or high degree nominated members to the House of Com- 
mons, and when Fox was quite willing to accept this kind 
of hospitality from the Countess of Sutherland who con- 
trolled the election of a member from Kirkwall Burghs. 
All through the nineteenth century women had a larger 
part — direct and. indirect — in the political life of England 
than in any other country. Yet, notwithstanding these two 
facts — the wealth of England as regards political memoirs 
and the large part that women of the upper classes have 
so long had in political life — there was, until the Memoir of 
Lady John Russell* was published, no biography of the 
wife of a Prime Minister, and no single book that adequate- 
ly portrayed the part of Englishwomen of the governing 
class in that phase of life in England. 

Spencer Walpole, in his Life of Lord John Russell, gives 
some account of Lady John Russell's keen interest in the 
questions and policies in which her husband was directly 
concerned. Ashley, in his life of Lord Palmerston, devotes 
a page to the influence of Lady Palmerston ; and Morley, in 
his exhaustive life of Gladstone, embodies Lord Rosebery's 
tribute to Mrs. Gladstone, 

* Lady John Russell: A Memoir with Selections from her Diaries and 
Correspondence. Edited by Desmond MacCarthy and Agatha Russell. New 
York : John Lane Company, 1911. 
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" who for sixty years shared all the sorrows and the joys of Mr. Gladstone's 
life, who received his confidences and every aspiration, who shared his 
triumphs with him and cheered him under his defeats, who by her tender 
vigilance sustained and prolonged his years." 

Mr. Monypenny, as the first volume shows, is planning his 
life of Beaconsfield in a spirit and on a scale that insure 
some attention to the Countess of Beaconsfield. But the 
tributes to the wives of Prime Ministers in the pages of Wal- 
poie, Ashley, and Morley that I have mentioned were about 
all in English political biography until this excellently edited 
and revealing memoir of Lady John Russell came from the 
press. Up to this time, moreover, there were not more than 
three or four volumes in which the continuous interest of 
Englishwomen in politics could be fully traced. There was, 
of course, Princess Lieven's correspondence with Grey 
at the time of the struggle over the reform bills of 1831 
and 18,32, and also her letters to her brother between 1812 
and 1834. These letters are almost wholly political; and 
the correspondence with Grey ranks high among the sources 
for the history of the epoch-making reform of 1832. But 
Princess Lieven was not an Englishwoman, notwithstanding 
her remarkable insight into English political conditions in 
the decade that preceded the first reform act. Queen Vic- 
toria's Letters stand in a class by themselves; and leaving 
aside the Queen's Letters and Princess Lieven's correspond- 
ence, there were, until the memoir of Lady John Russell 
was added to the wealth of English political biography, not 
more than three or four volumes of memoirs or letters 
from which the Englishwoman's part in politics in the 
nineteenth century could be adequately traced. 

Glimpses there are of women 's interest in politics in Earl 
Dudley's Letters to Ivy, in Malmesbury's Memoirs of an 
ex-Minister, in Stanmore's Sidney Herbert, in Churchill's 
Lord Randolph Churchill, and in Fitzmaurice 's Lord Gran- 
ville. In these, and in a few other memoirs that might be 
named, there are glimpses of women's interest in politics, 
but not much more than glimpses. Lord Beaconsfield' s 
Correspondence with His Sister and Lord Acton's Letters 
to Mary Gladstone afford more than glimpses of women's 
interest ; but about the only books that preceded Lady John 
Russell's memoir, in which are to be found long series of 
letters on politics written by nineteenth-century English- 
women of the governing class, were the Letters of Harriet, 
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Countess of Granville, which cover the period from 1810 to 
1845, and the Correspondence of Priscilla, Countess of West- 
morland. The Westmorland letters begin in 1812 and extend 
to 1855; and until the letters of Lady John Eussell were 
made public they easily ranked as the most interesting con- 
tribution by a woman to English political biography. For 
the years of the Crimean War there are few collections of 
letters of more value than those of the Countess of Westmor- 
land; and this volume, which was edited by Lady Rose 
Weigall, must long hold a high place in English political 
memoirs. If it is now outranked in political interest by 
Lady John Russell's memoir, it will be due to the fact that 
Lady John Russell was the wife of a Prime Minister, and 
that her letters are almost continuous from 1841 to 1897, 
while the Countess of Westmorland was the wife of an am- 
bassador and was abroad for the most part of the time from 
1842 to 1856. 

Lady Fanny Elliot, who was the second daughter of the 
Earl and Countess of Minto — the Mintos of Elliot, one of 
the few Whig territorial families of Scotland — became Lady 
John Russell in July, 1841. She was then in her twenty- 
sixth year. Russell was in his forty-ninth year — a widower 
with four stepchildren and two children of his first marriage 
in 1835 with the widow of Lord Ribblesdale. The first Lady 
Russell died in 1838. Lord John Russell had been of the 
House of Commons since 1813. He had had a prominent 
part in carrying the reform act of 1832, and in freeing the 
Roman Catholics from their political disabilities, and the 
Dissenters from religious tests that bad so long hampered 
their education and excluded them from the civil service 
and from municipal life. He had by 1841 more reforms 
to his credit than any other Whig statesman of the nine- 
teenth century. He had been of Whig cabinets since Grey's 
reform administration of 1831-32; and, at the time of his 
second marriage in 1 841, he had recently been re-elected for 
the city of London and was Secretary of State for the Col- 
onies in Melbourne's administration. 

The political education of Lady John Russell had not to 
begin when she became the wife of a member of the cabinet. 
There is little in the memoir concerning her general edu- 
cation. The inference is that she was educated at home by 
governesses and tutors; and as the Mintos were a large 
family — five daughters and five sons — and as Lady Fanny 
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was the second daughter, on her had fallen some part of the 
education of the younger children. Though there is little 
concerning her general education, her political education is 
traceable from the time she was in her teens. In a country 
home like Minto, which was in close communication with 
the statesmen of the time, political discussion was frequent 
and keen, and particularly keen from 1828 onward, when 
great political reforms were in agitation or in progress. Mr. 
Desmond MacCarthy, in his admirable narrative which con- 
nects the diaries and letters, writes : 

"The guests were often important politicians; and long before Lady 
Fanny saw her future husband she frequently heard his name as one whom 
those she admired looked up to as a leader. In a girl, by nature very sus- 
ceptible to the appeal of great causes, whose active brain made her delight 
in the arguments of her elders, these surroundings were likely to foster a 
passionate interest in public affairs." 

Lady Russell's diaries were begun when she was fifteen; 
and from 1830 to her marriage in 1841 they show her keen 
interest in politics. One of the early entries — November 2nd, 
1831 — is of a demonstration in honor of her father as a 
friend of the reform bill by the working-people of Lang- 
ham; and after 1835, when Lord Minto became First Lord 
of the Admiralty and the Minto family was housed in the 
official residence of the First Lord, political entries became 
more frequent and show an increasingly intelligent interest 
in politics. For Lady Fanny Elliot at this time there were 
visits to Bowood, the Wiltshire home of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, breakfasts with Rogers, luncheons at Holland 
House, and dinner parties at which all the leading Whig 
politicians were present. 

After the dissolution of Parliament in 1837, due to the 
death of William IV, there was an election at Hawick, where 
her uncle, John Elliot, Avas the successful Whig candidate. 
Lady Fanny wrote in her diary : 

"Hawick has done her duty well, indeed — in all ways; for the sheriff's 
terrible riots have been nothing at all. Some men were ducked and the 
clothes of some torn off. We all felt so confused with joy that we did not 
know what to do all the evening." 

This was in August, 1837, when the Elliots were at Minto. 
For the winter they were back at the Admiralty; and the 
government of which Lord Minto was a member had on its 
hands the Papineau and Mackenzie rebellions in Quebec and 
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Ontario due to Family Compact rule. Lady Fanny Elliot 
was at this time surprisingly democratic, in spite of her 
Whig connections; and the democratic sympathies which 
she expressed in her diaries at the time of the rebellion in 
Canada were characteristic of her to the end of her life in 
1898. She wrote, under date of December 27th, 1837 : 

" People all seem pleased with the news from Canada because we are 
beating the poor patriots. . . . Let people say what they will, I must wish 
them success with all my heart." 

Ministerial crises and the strain and unsettlement they 
involved for members of the cabinet were of Lady Fanny's 
experiences before she became Lady John Russell. There 
was a coalition of the Radicals and Conservatives against 
the Melbourne administration in May, 1839, on the Jamaica 
bill. The bill was defeated in the House of Commons and 
defeat brought a crisis for the Government. The entries in 
Lady Fanny's diary for May 7th, 10th, and 14th — the week 
over which the crisis extended — were : 

" May 7th, 1839. — We are all out ! ! ! ! Papa was summoned to a cabinet 
at twelve this morning. Mama and I in the meantime drove to some shops, 
and when we came home found him anxiously expecting us with this over- 
powering .news. We bore and are still bearing it with tolerable fortitude, 
but we are all very very sorry, and every moment find something new to 
regret. Mama, notwithstanding all she has said, is not better pleased than 
the rest of us. Papa looks grave or else tries to joke it off. 

"Friday, May 10th, 1839, Admiralty. — Agitating morning — one report 
following another every hour. Sir Robert Peel refused to form a ministry 
unless the Queen would part with some of her household. To this she 
would not consent. To-day she sent for Lord Melbourne. . . . We went 
to the first Queen's ball, very anxious to see how she and other people 
looked, and to try and foresee coming events by the expression of faces. 
... I spoke to scarcely one Tory, but our Whig friends were in excellent 
spirits — the Queen also seemed to be so. 

" Tuesday, May 14th, 1839, Admiralty. — Papa and Bill (her brother, Lord 
Melgund) came from the House of Lords quite delighted with Lord Mel- 
bourne's speech in explanation of what had passed — manner, matter, every- 
thing perfect." 

It was an administration if not exactly a political court- 
ship that preceded the marriage of Russell and Lady Fanny 
Elliot in 1841'. It was during the summer of 1840 that 
Russell's attachment became noticeable. Lady Fanny had 
met him a good many times at what she describes as " rather 
solemn dinner-parties " and Russell had stayed at Minto. 
She had known him well enough to feel distress and the 
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greatest sympathy for him when his wife died in 1838, leav- 
ing Russell with two young families to look after. Lord 
John was nearly forty-eight; and hitherto he had been a 
political hero in her eyes rather than a friend of her own. 
From June, 1840, however, as the diary tells, Lady Fanny 
Elliot began to realize Russell from another side. Russell 
and his sister-in-law, Miss Lister, were at Putney House, the 
suburban home of the Mintos, on the 3rd of June, and " all 
the little Listers came." " All very merry," continues the 
diary. " Lord John played with us and the children at 
trap-ball and shooting." The next time they met was at 
the Admiralty. " Little unexpected cabinet meeting after 
dinner," reads the diary. " Lords John Russell and Palm- 
erston talked war with France till bedtime. I hope Papa 
tells the truth as to its improbability." 

Two days later Lady Fanny wrote: " Lord John Russell 
again surprised us by coming in to tea. How much I like 
him!" The next evening she dined at his house, and as 
the diary records, " sat between Lord John and Mr. E. 
Villiers." By November, 1840, there were paragraphs in 
the London newspapers that Lord John was to marry Lady 
Fanny Elliot — all unauthorized, for no such announcements 
could have been otherwise than premature earlier than June 
8th, 1841. Then Russell was accepted ; and on July 20th they 
were married — Scotch fashion — in the drawing-room at 
Minto. 

Walpole's is a good and sympathetic biography of Rus- 
sell, for "Walpole had Russell's correspondence to draw upon 
at will. But from 1841 to 1866, when Russell retired from 
the leadership of the Liberal party and was succeeded as 
leader by Gladstone, it is possible to follow the vicissitudes 
of Russell's career in Lady Russell's diary and letters with- 
out the aid of "Walpole. Its successes and its triumphs, as 
well as its failures and disappointments, are all told in either 
the letters or the diary; and it is possible to learn at first 
hand how much Russell owed in the last half of his long 
Parliamentary life to the Scotchwoman, who even in her 
teens developed, as Mr. MacCarthy tells us, " a passionate 
interest in public affairs." 

The Melbourne administration in which Russell was Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies came to an end in September, 
1841 — within two months after Russell's marriage — and 
Peel and the Conservatives came into power. The Corn 
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Law League was pushing its propaganda with much energy 
at this time; and in February, 1842, Peel in the House of 
Commons brought forward a scheme, ultimately carried in 
that session, for a sliding scale of duties on wheat. Lord 
John Enssell proposed an amendment in favor of a fixed 
duty at eight shillings a quarter. Lady Eussell was in the 
Ladies' Gallery for the debate, which she described in her 
diary : 

" Chesham Palace, February 14th, 1842. — Beginning of corn-law debate. 
Went to hear Lord John. He began — excellent speech — attacked the meas- 
ure as founded on the same bad principle as the present corn laws; showed 
the absurdity of any corn laws to make us independent of foreign coun- 
tries; the cruelty of doing nothing to relieve the distress of the manu- 
facturing districts; the different results of a sliding scale and a fixed duty; 
the advantages of free trade, even with all countries, especially with the 
United States, etc., etc.; was much cheered. Answered by Mr. Gladstone, 
beside whose wife I was sitting." 

Peel's sliding scale of duties — the compromise of 1842 — 
did not settle the great question of the corn laws. The dis- 
tress of the poorer classes in the autumn of 1845 was ter- 
rible. It has been described as unparalleled since the Mid- 
dle Ages. Parliament had to do something; and it was at 
this crisis that Eussell wrote his famous free-trade letter 
to his constituents of the city of London, urging them to 
demand the only permanent remedy and to 

" unite to put an end to a system which has proved to be the blight of 
commerce, the bane of agriculture, the source of bitter division among 
classes, the cause of penury, fever, mortality, and crime among the people." 

Early in December Peel, thoroughly alarmed at the distress 
in England and the famine in Ireland, called a cabinet coun- 
cil to consider the repeal of the corn laws. Several of Peel's 
colleagues refused to support him in repeal. Peel was thus 
compelled to resign ; and on December 9th Lord John Russell, 
then with his family in Edinburgh, was summoned by the 
Queen to Osborne House to form an administration to re- 
peal the corn laws. Eussell 's unsuccessful efforts to form 
an administration were continuous from December 10th to 
December 20th. He wrote each day to Lady Eussell in 
Edinburgh and there were as many letters from Edinburgh 
to London. 

Lord John to Lady John Eussell — Osborne House, De- 
cember 11th, 1845 : 
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" Well, I am here, and have seen Her Majesty. It is proposed to me to 
form a government; and nothing can be more gracious than the manner in 
which this has been done. Likewise Sir Robert Peel has placed his views 
on paper, and they are such as very much to facilitate my task. Can I do 
so wild a thing? For this purpose and to know whether it is wild or not 
I must consult my friends. . . . There end politics. . . ." 

Lady John to Lord John Russell, Edinburgh, December 
13th, 1845 : 

" I have just read your note which I so anxiously expected from Osborne 
House. No, my dearest, it is not a wild thing. It is a great duty which 
you will nobly perform; and with all my regrets— with the conviction that 
private happiness to the degree we have enjoyed is at an end if you are 
Prime Minister — still I sincerely hope that no timid friend will dissuade 
you from at least trying what you have yourself called upon the country 
to help you in. If I liked it better I should feel less certain that it was 
a duty." 

She wrote again on the 14th : 

"I am as eager and anxious lying here on my sofa — a broken-down, 
useless bit of rubbish — as if I were well and strong, and in the midst of 
the turmoil. And I am proud to find that even the prospect of what you 
too truly call the 'desolation of our domestic prospects,' though the words 
go to my very heart of hearts, cannot shake my wish that you should make 
the attempt. My mind is made up. My ambition is that you should be 
the head of the most moral and religious government the country has 
ever had." 

Earl Grey refused to serve in the Russell cabinet if Palm- 
erston were Foreign Secretary. Russell wrote to his wife 
on December 20th : 

"I could not make a cabinet without Lord Grey; and I have, therefore, 
been to Windsor this morning to resign my hard task." 

And on December 24th Lady John Russell told the story 
of the breakdown of Russell's attempts to form an admin- 
istration in a letter to her elder sister, Lady Mary Aber- 
cromby, to whom many of the letters from 1840 to 1858 
are addressed : 

" Minto, December 24th, 1845. 
" You will see by the Times what the cause of the failure is : Lord Grey's 
refusal to belong to the ministry if Lord Palmerston was at the Foreign 
Office — a most unfortunate cause, we must all agree, but in the opinion 
of Papa and many other wise people, a most fortunate occurrence on the 
whole, as they considered it next to impossible that such a ministry as 
John could have formed would have been strong enough to be of use to 
the country. My husband, who is no coward, sees it differently, and thinks 
that with a united cabinet he might have gone on successfully, and carried 
not only corn-law repeal, but other great questions; though the probability 
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was that they would only have carried that and then gone out. But even 
that would have been something worth doing, and better and more naturally 
done by Whigs than Tories." 

Lady John Russell remained at Edinburgh during the 
session of Parliament in Avhich Peel, who had resumed of- 
fice, carried the repeal of the corn laws ; and the letters from 
London to Edinburgh and from Edinburgh to London are 
as enlightening politically as those of the crisis of Decem- 
ber, 1845. And it is the same as regards every great political 
development or crisis from 1845 to 1866, when Russell re- 
tired from active political life. At such times when there 
are no letters from Lady John to Russell there is the diary 
and Lady Russell's letters to Lady Mary Abercromby or to 
other intimate correspondents — all, like Lady Russell, keenly 
interested in politics and most of them with political sym- 
pathies in harmony with those of the Russells. Letters of 
political interest did not end with Russell's retirement from 
the leadership of the Liberal party in 1866. The letters and 
the diary continue until Russell's death in 1878. 

One incidental value of these later glimpses is that they 
show that Russell's Liberalism did not weaken with ad- 
vancing years, for he was more Liberal than either Glad- 
stone or Forster at the time of the struggle in Parliament 
over the education bill of 1870. Advancing years also 
brought no weakening in the political convictions of Lady 
John Russell. Her sympathies were to the end much those 
to which she gave expression in 1837, at the time Of the 
rebellion in Canada; and none of the letters in the whole 
of the memoir shows better Lady John Russell's insight into 
politics than those which were written at the time^ of the 
historic split in the Liberal party over Home Rule in 1886, 
and of the second crisis in the Liberal party due to Parnell's 
appearance in the divorce court in 1890. Rosebery's tribute 
to Mrs. Gladstone might well have been written of Lady 
John Russell ; and there are other wives of Prime Ministers 
and of great leaders in English political life who, by their 
sympathy with their husbands and their keen interest in 
politics, have earned a similar eulogy. 

Edwakd Poreitt. 
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